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Designed to assess high school teachers* attitudes 
about teaching poetry , this questionnaire asked teachers to respond 
to a 38-item poetry methods rating scale (PHRS) on a seven'-point 
scale (from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree") « The items for 
the questionnaire were derived from a study of popular methods texts 
for teaching literature* Scores on the questionnaire were compared 
nith the scores originally obtained from experts in teaching English. 
The Spearman-Brovn split-halves reliability for 39 teachers in the 
study in which the PHRS was Uf^ed vas .75. The test-retest reliability 
coefficient vas »62 for 93 other teachers on vhom the questionnaire 
tras tried out. [This document is one of those relieved in The 
Research Instruments Project (TRIP) monograph "Measures for Research 
and Evaluation in the English Language Arts" to be published by the 
Committee on Research of the national Council of Teachers of English 
in cooperation vith the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
communication Skills. A TRIP reviev which precedes the document lists 
its category (Teacher Competency)^ title, author, date, and age range 
(high school) , describes the instrument's purpose and physical 
characteristics.] (JH) 
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Mltzel,* Ryans,^ Bellack»* afkd Flanders/ and modificallons rf 
Flanders' Scabj'' havo been more successful than previous At- 
tempts. Neverthelessi almost ail of the major studies in Iho Utii 
have been concerned with general teaching procedures, such 
fts maintaining order, giving Information, rewarding answers 
and manipulating discussion, and with factors related io 
teaching, such as voice, appearance, persond Interests, 
academic background. Moreover, these factors have been ap^ 
piled in the same way to teachers In diverse academic fiddj 
Few studies have attempted to evaluate teachers in one sjx. 
clfic field with criteria from that field. 

The most recent efforts to develop instruments for asfcssmg 
teaching effectiveness have been concerned wtdi coding aik) 
analyzing teaching behavior as it occurs In the classroom 
But here, too, no distinction has been made in the teaching 
style of English teachers as compared with social studies or 
science teachers. Neither has a distinction been made Ka- 
tween the styles used for teaching poetry and those used for 
teaching short fiction or writiikg or grammar. But analyzinjf 
teaching behavior is only one way of evaluating teachers. 

Another evaluation procedure is to assess teachers* VuQwi- 
jedge and opinions of various academic subjects. But tbis pur 
suit fell Into neglect years ago because the early studies-^ 
Meriam* and Jones* for example-Indicated no significant re- 
lationships between teachers' knowledge of academic sub|c<fci 



»D. M. Medley and H. E. Mitzel. *A technique for measuring c\x» 
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Educ«lion, and Welfare, I960)* 
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iheortf, restarcK application (Reading, Mass.! AddisonAVcJ^- 
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and various measures of teaching success. However, it Is quite 
possible that those measures of subject matter knowledge were 
too general to reveal any significant relationships with teach* 
Ing efficiency, Moreover, knowledge of the subject matter of 
English Is quite different from knowledge of methods of teach- 
ing that subject matter. 

Although the secondary school English methods texts are 
filled with recommendations for teaching various aspects of 
the subject, no one has studied statistically the quality of the 
teacher who uses the recommended methods and the teacher 
who does not» Tovatt and others .at Ball State University pro- 
duced a list of 30 statements of methods of teaching English'^ 
that was backed by a "rationale" of quoted theory and re- 
search.'^ But their list is very broad and has been recom- 
mended as a self-rating device rather than as a validated in* 
slrument for evaluating English teaching. 
PURPOSE Based on the premise that knowledge of English teaching 
methods is a key element in teaching success, the author at- 
tempted to construct an instalment for assessing English 
teachers' knowledge of poetry teaching methods. But knowl- 
edge of methods is difficult to define and consequently to 
measure* Constructing a test to measure knowledge of English 
teaching methods is further complicated by the lack of con- 
clusive research as to what methods are best for teaching 
what content at what stages of development. Therefore, the 
instrument was constructed to measure teachers' opinions of 
certain methods of one aspect of English—teaching poetry. In 
addition to limiting the scope of the instrument to methods of 
teaching poetry, it was limited still further for control pur- 
poses to teaching poetry^ to tenth grade students of average 
ability. 

The opinions of the teachers under examination were as- 
sumed to represent "professionar opinions In the sense that 
they were based on facts and teaching expediences and were 
not merely unfounded, unverifiable opinions. It was also 
necessary to assume that the opinions teachers expressed on 
the instrument were their honest opinions, though they might 

*0A» L. Tovatt knd others, **A sampler of practices In teaching junior 
and senJor high school English'' (ChampalgTi, lU.: NCT£, 1965). 

'*A. L, Tovatt and othen, "Rationale fjr a sampler of pracUcei in 
teaching {unJor and senior high school EngUsh*" (Chaoopalgo, lU.: 
NOTE, 1965). 
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possibly have been what the teachers thought the invcstJuator 
expected them to say. But this is an unfortunate Umilaiion oi 
almost all written responses. 

As a single instrument, the validity is dependent upon 
teachers* opinions of poetry teaching methods. But those opin^ i 
ions also operate in teaching behavior. In turn, that toachm^ ! 
behavior is relatable to other measures. It is relatable to non- 
substantive, school-oriented measures-identified by , 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory** and the Teaching j 
Situation Reaction Test^^-and to non-sc.bstantive, non scliool- 
oriented measures, identified by the Rokeach Dogmatkm j 
Scale." Construct validity of the poetry scale was investigatrrf 
by means of these three instruments. Criterion validity was 
investigated through measures of teaching content: poetr/ 
lessons taught by teachers, a poetry test taken by sliitlerrt* 
and an evaluation of the teachers made by the students, 
reliability of the Instrument was established by a test*rcte«t 
procedure* 

Thus, a study was designed to construct an instrument- 
called the Poetry Methods Rating Scale (PMRS)-for assess- 
ing teachers' opinions of methods of teaching poetry to tttttb 
grade average ability students and to validate it by dctermw* 
Ing the relationship between scores on the instrument arkJ 
teachers' attitudes, personality, performance, and success jh 
the classroom. 

Hypoiheses On the basis of what the Poetry Methods Rating Scale Wds 
expected to measure, the following hypotheses were forniad 
Hi The PMRS will be positively correlated with the MTAt 
H2 The PMRS will be positively correlated with the TSRT 
Hj The PMRS will be positively correlated with the r«U 
tlvc openness of belief -disbelief systems as measured by ihe- 
Dogmatism Scale. 

Hi The PMRS will be positively correlated with tcachm 
scores for teaching three poems. 

H5 The PMRS will be positively correlated with studcnii 
scores on a test of three poems. 

"W. W. Cook, 0. H. Leeds, and R. CalliJ, MinnMUi Tc<^chcrAUi\- 
iud0 InveniOTif {New York: The Psychological Corporation, l^)** 

«j, Duncan and J. B. Hough, •Technical review of the TeaAl-la 
Situation Reaction Test" ( Ur^published mimeographed manuscrifV^*^ 
Sute UDiversity, September, 1966). 
"M. Rokeach, The open and closed m<ml (New Yorki Basic Bom 
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He The PMRS will be positively correlated with students* 
evaluations of their teachers. 

Ht Tlje PMRS will bo positively correlated with a retest on 
the same instrument when no poetry teaching has Intervened. 

Hs The PMRS will be positively correlated with a retest on 
the same instrument after three poems have been taught. 
PROCEDURES The author constructed a 7-category equal-appearing inter- 
flxpcfiinenial val scale consisting of 62 statements about methods of teach- 
Insimnent ivg poetry. For example: ''When a new poem is Introduced, 
the teacher should first read it aloud to the class.** Or ^'A good 
way to begin the studj' of poetry in tenth grade is by defin- 
ing the word poetry'* Items were written on the basis of 
recent research and theory reported In the journals and meth- 
ods texts^ especially the most recent texts written by Hook, 
Loban» Ryan and Squire, Fowler, Burton, Dunning, and 
Sweetkind. 

The directions ask teachers to react to each statement on 
the instrument as it would apply to a tenth grade class of 
average ability students (i.e*, neither the very bright nor the 
very dull). Using their f>pinions of what are good and poor 
methods of teaching poetry, teachers are to indicate how 
strongly they agree or disagree with each statement in terms 
of seven categories from Strongly Agree through Neuiral to 
Strongly Disagree. 

The 62-item instrument was sent to 45 experts In teaching 
EngHsh-includlng writers of methods texts, members of the 
V«yrE Poetry Committee, and other selected English edu- 
cators. Those experts were iisked to respond to each item in 
terms of agreement or disagreement on the 7-point scale. 
From the responses of the 32 experts who returned the scale, 
Q-scorea and scale-scores were computed for each item ac- 
cording to formulas described by Edward$ in Techniques of 
Attitude Scale Construction/^^ which was based largely upon 
the 1020 work of Thurstone and Chave,*^ 

Q-or interquartile range-is a measure of dispersion of the 
ratings of the middle 5056 of the Judges. In another sense, Q 



WA. h/^iynr6s^ TechnUfuu of ciiiiude ic^ comtruction (liew 
York: Appfel<m-Cefttuiy-Croftt, 1657)/ pp. 84.119, 149-171. 

ifL. L. Thuf stone add E. J. Chave, The me^suremeni of aiiiiudes d 
p^chophyticiii methcd and tome experiments uHih a icelefor meatuHng 
Mttiids towards the chun^ (Chicago: The Vniverrity or Chicago 
■■•-!Vcss,19^). 
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is a measure of the ambiguity of an item. The smaller the Q. 
score> the Jess ambiguous a statement is and the better the 
reliability Is among the Judges. Items on which the Q«scorc 
was 2,00 or greater were eliminated from the final fomi of 
the Poetry Methods Rating Scale, leaving 38 items." The use 
of 2.00 as a cut-off point limited the dispersion of tlie middle 
6035 of the ratings and created a conservative but probably 
more reliable scale. 

The scale-score of each item is the median score of the ex* 
perts* ratings. Rounded to the nearest whole number, each 
scale-score becomes the *'right'* answer for the item. A tcach^ 
er 5 score for an item on the final scale is computed by sub< 
tracting one point for each deviation oh either side of l!ic 
correct category. A teacher's opinion is therefore evaluated in 
terms of its deviation from the average opinion of a group of 
32 experts, The Spearman-Brown split*halves (odd-even) re- 
liability of the experts* scores was .772. The mean scale-value 
was 4.09; the mean Q-value was L54, with a mean Q of 1.53 
for the odd numbers and L52 for the even numbers. These 
scores indicate a relatively good balance of both scale-scores 
and Q-scores. Half the mean Q- values of all Judgments pro- 
vides an Indication of how reliable the 5cale*value$ are; that 
value was .77 for this scale. 
Population A total of 39 tenth grade English teachers of average ability 
students were tested from 14 schools in 11 districts in Central 
New York State. Of the 12 males and 27 females in the study, 
24 had a bachelor's degree and 15 had a master's degree or 
its equivalent. Teaching experience ranged from no previous 
experience to 35 years, with a mean of 5.18 years. The distri- 
bution is shown in Table 1. The number of teachers from urban 

Table 1 



Teaching Experience 



Years 


N 


Years 


N 


0 


7 


5 


0 


1 


e 


6.10 


6 


i 


5 


1M8 


O 


3 


6 


19-35 


4 


4 


5 
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"The final form of the PMRS i$ reproduced at the eod ol thli 
wticle.:. 
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Instruments 



CoUeciing 
Data 




schools was 16, with 15 from suburban and 8 from rural 
schools, * 

Only one average ability tenth grade class from each teacher 
was Involved in the study, making a total of 851 students. 
Average ability classes were defined as neither the very 
bright nor the very dull, having a moan IQ of between 100 
and 110. 

Three Instruments were used in the study: the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI), which measures a 
teacho/s ability to maintain harmonious relationships in the 
classroom and is a reliable predictor of teaching success in 
the realm of human relations; the Teaching Situation Reaction 
Test (TSRT), a relatively new test which measures factors 
Indirectly related to general teaching performance by evaluat- 
ing teachers* reactions to various teaching situations which the 
test poses; and the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, which measures 
the relative openness or closedness of a person's belief-dis' 
belief systems. The investigator anticipated that the factors 
these tests measure might be related to the factors measured 
by the Poetry Methods Rating Scale. 

Each of the 39 teachers who had agreed to participate in the 
study was tested on the PMRS, MTAI, TSRT» and D-scale. 
The teachers also filled out an information sheet that asked 
for degrees held, years cf teaching experience, major subject 
in college, and whether they had taken a methods course, done 
student teaching, etc. 

On the basis of their scores on the Poetry Scale, the teachers 
were divided Into two groups: those above the median and 
Aose below. Thirteen teachers from the high-scoring group 
were randomly selected along with 12 from the low-scoring 
group. Those 25 tecchers were asked to teach three short 
poems to one of their tenth grade average ability classes at 
their convenience sometime during a four- week period desig- 
nated by the Investigator. They were Instructed to teach the 
poems b any order and in any way they chose, providing 
they taught the poems with an aim to increasing the studentsV 
understanding and appreciation of poetry generally and of 
those poems In particular. The poems were "Sonic Boom** by 
John Updike, ''A Coney Island Life** by James L. VVeil-both 
contemporary poets-and "God's Grandeiu**^ by Gerard Mantey 
Hopkins. Only 21 teachers completed this part of the study. 

Each teacher was asked to tape-record bis lessons on each 
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of the three poems. The taped lessons were theo evalualcd in 
the investigator w)d two olheifs expoUenccd in iho evaluaiir^ 
oi English teachers. Each lesson was given a general cyalui. 
tion by each evaluator, However, although this was a gencn} 
evaluation, k was not based merely on a general impression 
or "feeling'* about the lesson. Each lesson was examined to 
tem^s of the teacher*s general organizationV lnUoductIon» in 
terpretatlou of meaning, discussion of form, examination r>f 
Icmguage, and use of related activities. Each lesson recclvv^l 
a rating of from 1 (for poor) to 5 (for excellent) from each 
rater. Each teacheVs total score was the sum of the scores ol 
the Individual leisoni from each of the three e valuators; oil 
lowing for a total perfect score of 45. Inter-rater reliability co- 
efficients ranged from .50 to .85 with an average of .12. 

In order to assess the achievement of the students, each 
teacher administered a multiple-choice test after teaching the 
three poems. The test, constructed by the Investigator^ cov. 
ered the most significant (Elements of meanings form, language, 
and style of each of the three poems and was designed to 
measure the kinds of Ihbigs an excellent teacher would be ex- 
pected to teach, The teachers did not have access to tlw 
poetry test until they finished teaching the poMsrns. 

As a measure of the poetry test's ability to assess the effect 
of teaching the three poems/ the same poems and test were 
given to one tenth grade average ability class of each of th^ M 
control teachers who did not teach the poems. Those students 
were Instructed to read the poen>s and take the test, In bpHv 
the experimental and control groups, the students could refer 
to the poems as they took the test, 

As a final step in evaluating the effectiveness of the teach. 
ers,.each student In the experimental group was asked-ln a 
short questionnaire-anonymously to evaluate his teacher. The 
questionnaire consisted of eight questions about the qualilv 
of the teacher's poetr>' teaching as well as the student's oui\ 
enjoyment and learning related to the three poems. Tlils 
questionnaire was administered personally by the investigator 
at the end of the chss period in wWoh the students had taken 
the poetry test* The main question used to evaluate the teach- 
ers was *'In comparison with all other English teachers, how 
would you rate your English teacher <w a teacher of poetry. 
a. superior b. average, c, below average.'* Each response was^ 
scored from 3 (for superior) to 1 (for below aver age) .A 



median scor^ was computed for each cW evaluadott, then 
multiplied by ^00 to eliminate decimals. 

Aiftcr each teacher completed his teaching, he was asked to 
take the Poetiy Methods Rating Scale a second time, The 
control teachers were retested as well In addition, 93 sec- 
ondary English teachers from most of the schools participat- 
ing In the study were given the PMRS as a test and relest 
after an Interval of three to four weeks. 
RESULTS The scores of the 39 teachers In the study ranged from 200 
to 241 on the PMRS, with a mean of 221i79S and a standard 
deviation of lO.OM. The Spearman-Brown split-halves relia- 
bility of their scores was .749. The scores of the 93 'teachers 
used to establish reliability ranged from 190 to 242 with a 
mean of 222118 and a standard deviation of 9.342« 

Ah informal Item analysis Indicated that 8 items dis- 
criminated poorly, 16 discriminated adequately/ and 14 dis- 
criminated extremely well. 

Because the study was concerned \vlth a iiow instrument, 
a relatively small sample, and a procedure that Involved un- 
acoomitable variables of teacher personality and experience, 
the Investigator chose .10 as an acceptable level of signlfl* 
<^ance with a two-tailed test of hypotheses. This choice, instead 
of the conventional 05 or .01 levels, would then indicate di- 
rectionality where the data were hot convincingly significant 
at a higher level. 

Tn testing the construct validity of the PMRS* no signifi- 
cant correlation was found between the PMRS and the MTAI 
(.007) nor between the PMRS and the Dogmatism Scale 
(,092). A significant (.05 level) Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficient of .307 resulted between PMRS and 
TSRT scores. The PMRS therefore does not measure teaching 
attitudes or open-mindedness, but It does measure some fac- 
tors Indirectly related to general teaching performance. 

^ests of the three hypotheses designed to establish criterion 
validity were rejected. However, a ^test of the difference be- 
tween means resulted in a significant difference (.10 level) 
in students' evaluations of teachers, favoring tedchers ^icoring 
above the mean on the PMRS. Although there were no sig- 
nificant differences In teachers' scores for teaching or in stu- 
dents' poetry test scores, the teachers scoring above the mean 
cotr ^ the Poetry Scale had slightly higher mean scores; (See 
t'V'^> Table 2) 
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Table2 

Criterion Validity 
Mean Scores 



Variable 



Above M. 



Below M, 



Teachtng Scores 
Poetry Tesl 
Pupil Evaluation 



22.33 
20.44 
24592 



20.22 
19.93 
225.50 



A multiple regression correlation coefficient of .667 resulted 
from a combination of the PMRS, 'KRT; MTAI; teachir^ 
score, and students' evaluation. An analysis of variance on^h^ 
data resulted in a P of 3.211, significant at the ,05 level. 

No significant differences were found In PMRS scores 
cording to sex^ degrees held, type of school, or various cdueai- 
tlonal variables: whether or not teachers had been Engliib 
majors in college, had taken a course in English methods^ 0f 
had done student teaching. However, teachers with a m?isi«ii 
degree weie twice likely to score above the mean, and x^x$l 
teachers were more likely to be below the mean on the 

The most interesting differences tn mean scores oh <Jhi^ 
PMRS occurred oh the basis of amount of teaching cxp#i>' 
ence, Table 3 indicates that the highest mean score was ofc^ 
talned by teachers with from six to ten years of experience. A 
close second was teachers with no previous experience* l*he 
group scoring lowest had from 19 to 35 years of experience- ■ 
The second lowest-scoring group had one year of experience.. 
Teachers with from two to four years of experience were at ^ 



Table 3 



Teaching Experience 
Mean Scores 



No. of yean* 



N 



0 
1 

a 

3 
4 

6^10 
1035 



1 226.2Se 

e 217.833 

5 241.600 

6 220.000 

5 222.400 

6 227.333 
4 213.756 



*Nol counting the pre^nt year. 
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Bear the mean* ITie two K'^h-scorlng groups differ slgnlffoant- 
ly from the two low-scc groups at the .10 level 

The trend favoring gh-scoring teachers Ss seen In the re- 
actions of students on the evaluation questionnaire. Students 
In classes o( teachers who scored above the mean on the PMUS 
did not differ significantly from students in classes of teachers 
below the mean, not In th<Mr liking for poetry tn general, or in 
their preference for any one of the three poems, or in their 
belief that they learned more about poetry from studying 
those poems. However, the students of the high-scoring teach- 
ers had read more poetry tn class durbig the year, enjoyed 
studying the three poems more, and rated their teachers sig- 
nificantly higher than students of teachers scoring below the 
ineanonthePMRS. 

The test-retest reliability coefficient was .624 for teachers 
who taught the poems, .697 for the control teachers who did 
not teach, and .624 for the 93 other teachers. 
DISCUSSION One possible reason for the low correlation bet^yeen the 
3PMRS and teachers' scores for teaching the poems is the great 
variance among the teachers, esj^clally the high-scoring teach- 
ers. Moreover, the three evaluators concluded that most of the 
poetry teaching was not very effective, even from the teachers 
scoring high on the other variables in the studyv On the basis 
of the criteria of excellent teaching agreed upon by the three 
evaluators, much of the teaching was below average. In fact, 
the average score was Only 21.4 out of a possible 45 points, or 
only 2.4 points per poem. On the 5-point scale used, no evalu- 
ator gave a 5, and there were few 4's, Most of th? teachers 
lectured most of the time, elicited few student comments, 
progressed lifle-by-line through the poems without starting 
with general impressions and then discussing the elements of 
the poems which led to those Impressions, and made little 
effort to teach the skills of poetry reading or inteipretatlon.^^ 
In light of the relatively poor teaching, it is no surprise 
Aat the correlation between teaching scores and students' 
poelty scores was only .157. The poetry test had been de- 
signed to evaluate elements of jK)etty that an excell^^^^ 
would have focused on, but no teacher met the three evalua- 
tors* criteria for excellent teaching. Students who scored high 



«Editor'i Doles Perhaps the fad that their lessoos were betag^p^ 
lecorded led wme teacbert to adopt more routine methods than they 
usually employ. 
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on tiie test seemed to do so on tV\elr o^yn ability, because ^ 
had Utllo stimulation or dlreotlon from their teachers. 

What Is surprising Is that the correlation between IcachwV 
scores on the PMRS and their scores (or teaching il?© po^irrt- | 
was only .301. There is clearly a trend here as well as In nruA > 
of \h6 data in favor of the teachers scoring high on lha VUT?S. \ 
but it Is quite obvious that what teachers know and bdieve ' 
-or at least say they know and believe-about methods rf 
teacliing poetry does not always result In related behavior* w 
their classes. For example, Item #7 on the PMRS Mts < 
"Students should be urged to defend their Interprctalioni e4 
poems by quoting passages from the poems." The ccpfrtr 
strongly agrw with that statement. Eight of the 21 teadienc 
who taught the poems agree with it and 9 strongly agree. Uu*, 
17 of the 21 teachers agree that students should defci\d th«tr 
Interpretations of poems; yet the taped lessons revealed vtiy 
few kstanc« of students supporting their InterprcUlion* 
Therefore, although this study presents evidence to support: 
the contention that , teachers* know-ledge and beliefs abowt 
methods of teaching poetry have a direct bearing on howth«y 
teach, there is not a one-to-one relationship by any mc.ins. In 
some instances, as in the example noted above, there ietmt 
to be almost no relaHonship whatever, although every p«e^ 
the four teachers who disagreed with statement #7^f»w«i 
below the mean on the PMRS. Nevertheless, when IndivKW 
Items are combined, into a rather comprehensive Instruinejt 
as they are In the Poetry Scale, there Is evidence of a rel» 
tlonshlp between teachers' opinions and other measures 
tlieJr efficiency In the classroom. * mm* 

In spite of the relaUvely low correlaHons between the PMRS 
and the Independent vaiHablcs used in this sttidy. when c«t4jn 
of those Instruments and procedures are combined they yieJ-* 
a relaUvely high multiple conrelation. The highest corrcWwft 
JJulted from\ combination of the PMRS, TSRT, MTAL 
teaching score, and students* evaluation. This indicalos -that 
the combinaHon of those five variables produces a more ^Mja 
profile of English teachers than any one of thcrn docs 
JlduaUy. Moreover, it suggests that, when coypJ^^r^'JJS" 
tain of the Independent variables used In this study, the PMK> 
Is a more powerful Instrument than it appears to be a on*. 

The prlm?ry Implication of this research Is that it is ^ 
sible to comlruct a vaUd and reliable instrument to m<«u« 
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teachers* opinions of methods of leaching poetry, and prob- 
ably to expand this kind of scale to measure opinions of meth- 
ods of teaching other aspects of English. This scale clearly 
measures different aspects of teaching effectiveness than do 
the TSRT and the MTAI. It is also suspected that it measures 
Mpects of teaching that differ considerably from those aspects 
measured by Interaction analysis-type scales, though a separate 
study will have to be carried out to test this belief. 

Associated very closely with the development of the PMRS 
were the ratings made by the groups of experts in English 
^ucalion. As previously noted, it is difficult to measure 

teachers' knowledge of methods because there is a lack of spe- 
cific research! and agreed-upon theory on which to base such 
a scale. The'development of the PMRS has provided a list of 
concrete statements about miethods of teaching poetry with a 
corresponding list of expert opinions about those methods. 
This study has shown, for example, that most experts strongly 
disagree with the statemerit! "iThe study of metrics should be 
one of the first steps in approaching poetry In tenth grade," 
although hvo of the 32 experts surveyed agree with that. At 
the same time, by examining those items with a Q-value in 
^cess of 1.09 on the preliminary form of the PMRS, it Is 
possible to see which methods experts did not iagree on. For 
example, the statement "Groups of students should be allowed 
to discuss different elements of the poem in differentiated 
^ups in the same classroom ftt the same tlrrte" broiight a 
wide variety of responses from the ejtperts. One would expect 
from the number and tone of recent articles on the values of 
grouping, that most of the experts would have agreed to that 
statement. Instead, 18 agreed, 6 were neutral, and 7 dis- 
agreed. The same was true of experts* opinions regarding the 
value of pre-teaching vocabulary: "Before Introducing a new 
poem, the teacher should teach a few of the Important vo- 
wbulary words the students will encounter." In any case, the 
* PMRS has provided a compilation of experts' opinions abpu^ 
specific methods of teaching poetry. j 
CONCLUSIONS The results Indicate that^ln light of the limitations and con- 
V dlHons set fdrth in this pilot study-the Poetry Methods Rating 
Scale Is a reliable instrument f6r assessing English teachers 
; opinions oi methods of teaching poetry. The validity, how- 
ev^r, Is tenuous. The ratings of the experts on the PMRS ar^ 
6 certainly valid. There is an acceptable correlation bctsveen the 
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PMRS and thb TSRT. There are significant relationships \yc. 
-tween tk TKiElS and students' evaluations of their teacljon. 
years of teaching experience of teachers, and amount of poctr)* 
^*eid And eijjeyed by students. However, a number of olhf? 
key variables-cspecially poetry teaching scores and pocin 
test scores-uwe not significantly correlated with the PMIis 
Nevertheless, ^he data show consistent trends In many cavrt 
to support the contention that, with certain xnodlfical tons h 
the scale as well as the research procedures, significant corre 
lations may rosult in future validity studies. 

There is, then, a need for much improvement before the 
Poetry Methods Rating Scale can be used with confidence to 
assess English teachers' opinions of poe^ teaching methodt. 
The item atvilysis indicates the need to eliminate or rc\is<? 
8 of the 38 items. In addition, U\ere is reason to suspc<i 
that a larger sample will leaid to more significant i values met 
'wnmiiy of iKc diff erenoes between means of teachers scorintj 
>Mkmfc ibe mtan and those scoring below the mean on the 
PMRS were not significant but favor the high'Scoring teachcrt. 
x iSftewvisiw) of selected items and the use of a larger sample 
TMtty'i^ higher validity coefficients^ 



Poetry Methods Rating Scale 
On the following pages are some statements about methods f^r 
teaching pootryt React to each statement w it would apply to i 
tenth grade class of average ability students (I.e. they are ncUhcf 
the very bright nor the very dull). Using your opinions of wfut 
are ^ood and poor methods for teaching poetry, marlc ^on ih^ 
separate answer $he<5t how strongly you agree or disagree with each 
statement In terms of the following seven categories; 
Sifpngly cgcee 
•: Agree ; : ■ ■ 
Agree, iotih ioine^cepiior^ 
Ueuifalsomeilmes agree, sorrxetimes disagree 
Disagree, with some excepiions 
Disagree 

Strongly disagree ^ ^ v. 

For example^ how strongly do you agree or dlsa^ee with w 
following method? v . ^ 

**A good way to begin the study of poetry in tenth grade fl i»>' 
defining the mrd po^^ry^ . 
If you agree tc ihat statement without exception, you would mA** 
a check on the answer sheet in the column marked Stror^p^i 
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Agree. If you disagree wilh It but m«gfit agrco In some cases, 
check the column marked Disagree, with some exceptions. 

Proceed through the items In order, marking only one choice Idr 
each statement. Do not omit any items. 

[teditor's note: The median score of the experts' rating Is ^ven In 
brackets after each Item below, though, of course, that did iiot 
appear on the fonn of the PMRS administered to the teacher*] 
1* The teacher should lead the students from the simple to the 
complex in a poem-^startlng with the who/ what, when, 
where and progressing to the symbolic^ [5,33-Agree,with 
exceptions] 

2. The teacher shoulc| ask the students to identify the form and 

mechanics (meter, rhyme, figures of speech, etc.) in each 
poem. tl.03-Disagree] 

3. Poem studied in tenth grade should be chosen for their appeal 

to the senses and emotions of the students. [4,84-Agree, 
with exceptions] 

4. Poetry in tenth grade should bo studied as a unit by itself 

I3.81'-Neutxal] ' 

5. The teacher should use recordings of poems to help tenth 

p^de students appreciate the sounds of poems, re.ll- 
Agree] 

6. The main Interpretation of a poem should be based on the 

poem itself. (6.70-StrongIy agree] 
7* Students should be urged to defend their Interpretations of 
poems by quoting passages /rom the poems. [6.S0-Strongly 
agree] 

8. Tenth grade students should first understand the hteral mean- 

ing before discussing the symbolic meaning of a poem, [QM 
-Agreef 

9. Each teacher should decide which poems will be read and 

studied in his class. f4.86-Agree, with exceptions] 

10. Tenth grade students should be asked to define and identify 

various verse forms^ quatrains, heroic couplets, blank verse, 
Shakespearean and Petrarchan sonnets, etc. t2.60-Disagreep 
with exceptions] 

11. The teacher should require the students to write a prose para* 

phrase (although not from memoiy) of each poem studied 
in class. [1.75-Disagree) 

12. Before the class reads and studies a poem, the teacher should 

tell the students to look or listen for specific things. [4.23- 
Neutral] <> ^ 

13. The teacher of pochry should read widely in the fields of 

poetry and literary criticism. [8.74-Strpngly Agree] 
If The study of every poem should culminate ixi a sutement of its 
Q . ■ message. tl.6e-Dfsagree] 
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15. After a poem has been tlrorougWy discussed In class, iho 

er should summarize the main poinU. tS Q^-Neutral] 

16. Poetry should bo studied primarily became of its imi>onaiic« u 

R Uterary genre. [l.Tl-Dlsagree] 
It. When poetry is studied In tenth grade, students should bf »i, 
signed about four to six new poems to read for homtMwk 
each night. tl.65-Disagree] 

18. The poems used in class should appeal to the immediate nwvli 

and interests of the students. (4.71-Agrce, with exccpiloM) 

19. Each student should be required to recite a poem in front cA 

class. [I.29-Strongly disagree] ■ ■ 

20. Topics for writing during a poetry uivit should be related to 

subjects of the poems being read and discussed In tUvi 
[4.47-Neutr4l] 

21. The mechanics of poetry should be studied to see where ir.i 

how they contribute to the meaning of particular potrn 
[5.69-Agreel , ' 

22. Students should give the one correct Ifiterprelauon of cjih 

poem in order to receive full credit for their answers on ti»u 

[I.26-Strongly disagree] . , . . . . . 

23. Important facts of a poet's life and times should be introUucfJ 

only wheft they have some relevance to a particular pom, 
being studied. t6.0&-Agrcel , . , , 

24. A good way to beglii the study of poetry in tenth grade t$ In 

reading a few short, humorous poems. (4.62-Agree,with n 

ccptions] . . . 1 I.I 

■25. It is better to examitie only a couple of poems in close dtm 
than to examine ft greater number of pocin» adequatrly. 
r3.7ft-Neutral] , , , , 

26. When poetry Is studied in tenth grade, the mechanics {mttf*. 

rhyitie, figures of speech, etc.) should receive as much « 
even more attenUon than the meaning of Individual pocmi 
11,50-Disagree] ^.^ ^ 

27. Pleasure should precede analysis of poems. [5.98- Agree] 

28. Students should be given the opportunity to participate la 

choral readings. t6.84-Agree] v ,wn^ h 

2d. M part of the study of language in tenth grade, such mn^ » 
word meanings, denotations and connotations, word lilsionH. 
and word order should be examined In poems. t4.C6-Aj?fe. 
with exceptions] , , « . j 

30. There Is little time for modern folk iongs and ballads in \t* 
tenth grade curriculum. [l.e^Disagree] 
In addition to other work with sentence patterns. s^<f>-^ 
should study these patterns as t>in of a poetry unit t^' 
amining thj word order in poems, [5.05-Agrce. Mtr> 



31. 



O ceptions] 

MC 
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32. Students should be given the freedom to read only those poems 
or types of poems ihey want to read, (2»38-Di$agreo] 

S3, The study of metrics should be one of iho first steps In ap- 
proaching poetry in tenth grade. tL22-Strongly disagree] 

34. Students should bo asked to try thcfr hand at haiku as an 

early step in writing poetry in tenth grade. [4.54-Agree, 
with exceptions] 

35. Poetry should be studied primarily for lu vivid recreation of 

human experience. [6.36-Agree) 

36. One of the main goals of poetry study should be for the stu- 

dents to learn the facts about the life and times of the 
poets, such as important dates and main events. (1.35- 
Strongly disagree) , 

37. Students In tenth grade should be asked to read a favorite 

poent to the class, but only after individual preparation for 
oral reading. [5.14-Agree, with exceptions] 

38. With complicated poems, moro than one interpretation should 

be allowed. (6.4(>-Agree] 
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